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Casuals in the Caucasus. The Diary of a Sporting Holiday. By Agnes 
Herbert, xi and 331 pp. 22 ills. John Lane Co.. New York, 1912. $4. 
9x6. 

An account of the hunting experiences of two women and a man in the 
Caucasus, describing a hunting trip into the highlands of Daghestan and an- 
other, over the Caucasus to the shooting grounds of the northern foot-hills. The 
book contains some charmingly told hunting experiences, describes interestingly 
the natives of the region and gives glimpses of the ways of wild life. But no 
definite picture of the areas traversed is possible from reading the book, and 
there is no map. R. M. Brown. 

India. Its Administration and Progress. By Sir John Strachey. xxiv and 567 pp. 
Map and index. Macmillan & Co., Ltd., London, 1911. $3.50. 9x6. 

The history of Sir John Strachey's great work, the acknowledged standard 
of reference for the facts of Indian politics and economics, is embraced in the 
record of its progress. A soldier with that rare sympathy with the foe which 
seeks to leave him in the best plight after his submission, an administrator with 
a genius for soothing turbulent communities, the author displayed in his first 
edition a massive plan on which the political history of the British rule was to 
be written. This was in 1888. In six years the changes in India made neces- 
sary the second edition of 1894. Yet another period of eight years showed the 
work, already become standard, to be authoritative in scope but laggard in de- 
tail. The third edition was published in 1903. It is a great tribute to the 
quality of this work that so competent a student of India as Sir Thomas Holder- 
aess finds that when eight years later a fourth edition is called for he can do 
no better than to bring the work from the point where Gen. Strachey laid it 
down up to the present situation by adding notes at the bottom of the page or at 
the end of the chapter. Thus it enters upon a new period of that authority 
which it has already held during nearly a quarter of a century of great changes 
in India. William Churchill. 

Java, Sumatra and the Other Islands of the Dutch East Indies. 

By A. Cabaton. Translated and with a Preface by Bernard Miall. xvi and 
376 pp. Map, 47 ills, and index. Charles Scribner's Sons, New York, 191 1. 
9x6. 

Very nearly a third of this volume is taken up with Java, a chapter apiece 
being allotted to Sumatra, Borneo, Celebes, the Moluccas and Timor. This is 
quite in accord with the plan of the work, for it is a monograph on the economic 
geography of the Dutch East Indies, and in that empire Java is paramount in 
commerce and administration. The introductory sketch of the discovery and 
varied political history of Java is brilliantly linked with the economic problems 
rooted therein which have tended to retard the development of the East Indies 
as an appendage of the crown of the Netherlands. In connection with this theme 
it is gratifying to find that Prof. Cabaton gives his true rank to Douwes Dekker, 
who raised a voice of protest to which the mother land long gave no heed. The 
author proves a very sympathetic observer of the great question which Holland 
must solve, the adjustment of the position of the Javanese in respect of their 
relation to the metropolitan government on the one hand and on the other to the 
servile class of other Asiatics by whom they are surrounded in their own home. 
He recognizes that it is not going to be easy to correct the errors of the stupid 
past nor wise to admit an undeveloped people to the scheme of European educa- 
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tion. Idle on their fields, yet intensely proud of their race and its past, the ambi- 
tion of the Javanese is to go to school and to enter the professions; Holland 
need look no farther than to British India to discover what a plague may lie 
in the standards of the higher education. The store of material information 
contained in this volume will make it the authority for the general student. 
Prof. Cabaton has suffered uniformly at the hands of his translator ; the sense 
is accurately rendered, but the clarity of style which marks the diction of the 
French text is lost. However, this may be regarded as, to a certain extent, off- 
set by the excellent illustrations which have been added to the English edition. 
The translator has prefaced the work with a general chapter of his own which 
lacks somewhat of accuracy; still, even were it correct in each detail, this is 
wine that needs no bush. William Churchill. 

EUROPE 

The Russian People. By Maurice Baring, xix and 366 pp. 4 maps and 
index. George H. Doran Company, New York, 1911. $3.50. 8^x6. 

Mr. Baring makes it plain that he is combating a Russia of fiction and the 
imagination. This is the Russia of the "Danicheffs" and of "Michael Strogoff," 
the Russia of the Third Section and the knout and the half-shaved convict train 
dragging bloody chains across the snowy steppes. Yet this falre Russia is the 
real Russia for most of the world. What terror would be left to the knout if it 
were recognized as no more than the whip on the dashboard of every democrat 
wagon- creaking to church along our New England highways? Mr. Baring has 
made a telling point in pointing out the falsity of the known Russia, and from 
this beginning he leads us pleasantly to an unknown Russia well worth knowing. 
Others have done something of this sort; we recall with pleasure a volume by 
Miss Hapgood a score of years ago. But the impression the predecessors have 
made was less, they told interesting truth and were not believed. The fault 
was that they neglected to take cognizance of the real and vital fact that all 
their readers were filled with belief in the false Russia. It is that which will 
give Mr. Baring's book its present and future position, that is on the assumplion 
that stupid folk can be laughed out of their obsession. It may be that by his 
pleasant satire he may convert a few readers to the knowledge that there is 
really a Russia worth study. William Churchill. 

The Building of the British Isles. Being a History of the Construction 
and Geographical Evolution of the British Region. By A. J. Jukes- Browne. 
Third Edition, xv and 470 pp. Maps,* ills, and index. Edward Stanford, 
London, 19,11. 12s. 8x5>£. 
A new edition of this book, after a lapse of eighteen years, is most desirable. 
It presents in compact form a vast amount of information as to the geology of 
the British Isles. It is scarcely a book for general reading, as its closely printed 
pages contain a great number of details which cannot easily be held in mind; 
but as a book of reference, or for the special student of British geology, it is 
invaluable. On the title-page it is announced as "being a history of the construc- 
tion and geographical evolution of the British region." The student of geog- 
raphy, however, is likely to be slightly disappointed. The volume is practically 
pure geology. To be sure the present form of the land is comprehensible only 
in the light of its past history, and hence the book is of primary importance in 
the study of the geography of England. As understood by the author, however, 

♦Listed in Bull,, Vol. 43, 1911, pp. 958-959. 



